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The First Philosophers of Greece. An Edition and Trans- 
lation of the Remaining Fragments of the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, together with a Translation of the more 
important accounts of their opinions contained in the early 
epitomes of their works. By Arthur Fairbanks. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. vii -f- 300. $2. 

The rapid growth of interest in the problems of philosophy which 
has marked the last two decades of academic life in America has 
naturally been attended by a quickened interest in the history of philo- 
sophic thought. In this movement Greek philosophy has received its 
full share of attention, and is now made the subject of courses of under- 
graduate study in nearly all colleges and universities. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Not only is a thorough knowledge of Greek 
philosophy absolutely essential to an understanding of the develop- 
ment of mediaeval and modern speculation, but Greek philosophy pos- 
sesses also a unique value as an introduction to the study of the subject. 
The types of philosophic thought, both ethical and metaphysical, are 
here exhibited with a simplicity and clearness nowhere equaled. The 
beginner can move in this field with comparative ease at a time when 
he would quite lose his way in the complex systems of modern thought. 
And it is not merely to the great period of Plato and Aristotle or to the 
post-Aristotelian schools that one turns for material of instruction. 
The pre-Socratic thinkers also are seen to constitute an essential 
moment in the development of European speculation. They grappled 
with the real problems of philosophy, seeking, as they did, to penetrate 
beneath appearance to reality, and to view the world-order sub specie 
ceterni talis. 

Students of early Greek philosophy have been chiefly indebted to 
the Germans for those philologico-historical investigations on which 
alone can be based a valid interpretation. The monumental work of 
Zeller, the critical studies of Diels, as they appear in his Doxographi 
Grceci, voluminous contributions by other writers who have devoted 
themselves to this period, as well as many articles in the Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Philosophie, constitute a rich mine of wealth from 
which the student may draw. In addition to these sources may be 
mentioned Tannery's Science hellene, published in 1887, and Burnet's 
Early Greek Philosophy, which appeared in 1892, and which offers, 
together with an extended exposition, an English translation of the 
chief fragments. 

In the present volume Mr. Fairbanks has supplemented the last- 
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mentioned work in several important particulars. He presents to the 
reader (a) the Greek text of the fragments, accompanied by a transla- 
tion ; (£) the translation of the most important passages in Plato and 
Aristotle which relate to the pre-Socratics ; and (V) translations from 
the epitomes of the doxographists. The student is thus offered in the 
body of the work the materials for a study at first hand of the develop- 
ment of the early Greek systems of philosophy. In an extended 
appendix an excellent account of the sources is given, with a critical 
estimate of their relative values. Finally, the volume is equipped with 
elaborate indices of sources, and of subjects both in Greek and English. 
No pains have been spared to make the book a convenient and service- 
able one. 

The philosophers treated are Thales, Anaximander, Anaximines, 
Heracleitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, the Pytha- 
goreans, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. It will be observed that no 
account whatever is taken of the atomists. The reasons for this omis- 
sion are doubtless our lack of knowledge concerning Leucippus, whose 
very existence has been doubted, and the fact that Democritus' birth, 
as Diels has shown, cannot be placed earlier than 460 B. C, while his 
theory of knowledge shows such clear traces of sophistic influence as 
to warrant one in excluding him from the earlier period. But it is 
practically certain that the atomic theory existed, in outline at least, 
before the time of Democritus. If Leucippus was not its author, some- 
one else was. In the absence of any other credible founder of the 
school, and in view of the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
both of whom regard him as the real originator of the system, one 
wishes that Mr. Fairbanks had included Leucippus in his treatment, 
and given us the interesting passages that relate to his speculations. 
This would have rounded out the treatment of the pre-sophistic period 
and completed the survey of the various attempts to mediate between 
the opposing systems of Parmenides and Heracleitus. 

In attempting an estimate of the author's success one must recog- 
nize the nature of the task which he had set himself. This was mainly 
philological, and he has discharged it with painstaking scholarship. 
The result is a generally satisfactory text of the fragments and a quite 
literal translation. The chief defects are a certain lack of literary 
quality and a failure to give a spirited reproduction of the philosoph- 
ical content of some passages. In these respects he is often less happy 
than Mr. Burnet (not "Burnett," as frequently appears in the text). 
As an illustration of the difference one may compare the translations 
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of Heracleitus, Frag. 4 : KaKol iidprvpts avOpiairouri 6<j>0a\p,ol k<u wra, 
fia.pf3o.povi ij/vxas i)(6vTa>v. Mr. Fairbanks renders : " Eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses for men, since their souls lack understanding" (pp. 24, 
25). Mr. Burnet translates : " Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men, 
if they have souls that understand not their language." This render- 
ing most happily reproduces the philosophical meaning, which is that 
for true knowledge one must appeal, not to the senses, but to reason, 
their judge and arbiter. The point of view of Frag. 13 — oow oi/r<ns 
clkot) p,aOr)<n<i, ravra tyo> jrpoTificw — appears to be similar. I think Mr. 
Fairbanks quite misses the mark in rendering, "What can be seen, 
heard, and learned, this I prize" (p. 27). As it stands, without the 
interrogative form which Schuster gives it, it may be translated : " I 
prize these things above what can be seen, heard, and learned by 
report." This not only gives xpoTt/tea) its proper force, but also yields 
a meaning in consonance with Heracleitus' scorn for the kind of 
knowledge that depends upon sense-perception or traditional and 
popularly accepted views. Among infelicities in the English render- 
ing of other fragments of Heracleitus may be mentioned "bad art" for 
KaKonxvi-qv (17, p. 20), "bending back" for iraA/vi-pon-os (45, p. 37), 
"one which is divine" for evos tov $aov (91, p. 47), "a wall" for 
tei'x«>s (100, p. 47), and " to whom'ever they go mad and share the 
revel" for oTtco /jmivovtoi. koli \t)vai£ov(n (127, p. 53). In the text of 
Xenophanes, Frag. 5, it seems difficult to justify the adopted reading 
ioQrJTa as preferable to alo-Orjcnv. It is not an easy matter to translate 
Parmenides satisfactorily, but a stronger sense of the rights of the 
English reader to clear-cut and perspicuous sentences would have 
aided in the task. In Anaxagoras (6, p. 241) one reads : " But noth- 
ing different is like anything else, but in whatever object there are the 
most, each single object is and was most distinctly these things." This 
surely gives the impression of something either untranslated or utterly 
untranslatable. But not to multiply examples of what sometimes seems 
a slavish and indefensible literalism, the book is, in spite of all defects, 
a most important contribution to philosophical literature, and is not 
likely soon to be superseded. It will prove a boon to many teachers 
and students who, not content to take their interpretations of the early 
Greek philosophers at second hand, desire to construct them for them- 
selves out of the actually existing remains of the classical world. 

Walter G. Everett. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 



